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| two young artists, though they tried to adopt it—Raphael, for 
| instance, in his altar-piece of the church of the Santo Spirito 


| at Sienna, and Mozart in some concertos and masses which he 
| composed at Saltzburg. 


way affect present arrangements, has been the unavoidable | ‘ 
However, the beneficent light of a finer taste began to rise 


f our late this and last week. F -|. 
CPAP 97 Or SR NRRNIENS, Ee. Que lat eth . Sam Geage ‘in the era of both our young artists. Though they did not 


mie we munat Beenie apology: te atted subscribers who have | shun the gloomy sanctuary of those two oracles, and on the 
complained, by letter and otherwise, of the delay in receiving | contrary, still valued and studied their works, to acquire a true 
their numbers. Such delay, by the aid of measures now | knowledge of their art, they introduced the intricacies of their 
canvassing, will for the future be altogether avoided. Our | att more sparingly, followed the impulses of the heart, studied 
kind readers have sufficient faith in us to be satisfied with this | fect» and aimed rather at noble and sweet simplicity than a 
Pea RN i" a i a ea ion large display of elaboration ; thus they began to please when 
P 9 li P y em conliden- | before they had only surprised. The age then had the choice 
tially, and at length, in our next. | between the dictating Minerva and the milder Apollo —they 
| decided in favor of the latter, and most of the artists also laid 
| the laurel at his feet. Leonardo da Vinci and his party at the 
| time stood foremost among painters, and some Italian compo- 
| sers among musicians. The majority of painters at the time of 
| young Raphael, and the majority of musicians at the time of 

As in our whole existence there depends so much on the | young Mozart, almost exclusively imitated these new patterns ; 
respective physical and moral constitution of those to whom we | but they, impressed with the original spirit of former times, felt 
owe that existence, it is remarkable that both Raphael and | themselves strong enough to act according to its impulse ; still 
Mozart descended from very handsome parents. And as with | they did justice to the charms of the new period, and made use 
regard to a certain situation in life, or to what, and in what | of what is natural and beautiful in its style. And now was 
manner, we apply our faculties, there depends so much on the /made manifest in both of them that independent and original 
occupation of those whose care and influence gives our spirit | genius, that heavenly gift which, not merely-like a growing 
and mind its direction and support, it must be observed, that | child gradually increased in strength, but which, like a man 
Raphael's father was a painter, and Mozart’s father a musician, | nourished by substantial aliments and strengthened by animating 
Both those fathers honored and loved their art; both pursued | cordials, presented itself in them with the energy of perfect 
it zealously and perfectly understood the true principles of it; | maturity, and they found themselves arrived at the meridian of 





RAPHAEL AND MOZART. 


both also, though they did not possess a high genius, or any 
thing more than genuine and well-cultivated nature, still knew 
how to teach others the rules of their art —and that is sufficient. 
For genius may be compared to a fertile ground, which, when 
properly tilled, manured, and sown, cannot fail yielding a plen- 
tiful crop. Raphael zealously, and with simplicity of heart, 
copied the pictures of his father and those of Petro Perugino ; 
Mozart practised the strictly regular pieces of his father and 
the uniform works of most of the esteemed German composers 
of his time. 

Two great men had begun to diffuse a new spirit over the 
age in which they lived, and to exercise over their respective 
arts a powerful dominion— Michael Angelo and Sebastian Bach, 
between whom, perhaps, not only a resemblance might be 
traced, but a continued parallel might be drawn. Raphael be- 
came acquainted with Angelo’s, and Mozart with Bach’s works; 
and both were so enraptured, that the one abandoned his for- 
mer manner of painting, and the other his former manner of 
composing. But the obscure and deliberate manner of those 
two great masters was irreconciliable to the juvenile fire of our 


their art. Nothing more therefore could be wanting but an 
opportunity to employ their talents to advantage, and such 
patronage as would procure them an ‘easy existence. This they 
found—Raphael, the former, in the Vatican, and the latter, 
principally in the Popes Julius II. and Leo X.—and Mozart, 
both the former and latter, in the journies of his happy, un- 
settled, independent artist's life. How do both of them appear 
in their works? What is the true characteristic, the predomi- 
nant, distinct quality of them? It is invention! Here the 
resemblance between the genius of the two artists is most. strik- 
ing. Invention is either poetical or artistic. Poetical inven- 
tion shews what a work of art shall be; artistic invention shews 
the means by which it is to obtain its intended nature and 
qualities. The former is the idea of the work, the latter the 
manner of expressing that idea. All invention exclusively be- 
longs to genius; bnt the execution of an invention to talent. 
The poetical genius suggests not only the principal idea, but 
also the most favorable moment, and the leading features, 
which are requisite for substantiating that idea: the artistic 
genius finds the most successful expression of it within the 
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limits of that art in which it acts;—it regulates and treats 
every part of the whole, not merely in such manner as a true 
representation and expression of the idea requires, but particu- 
larly so as to beautify the subject of representation and to 
heighten the expression of it. 

These two qualities are united in a true artist, and neverthe- 

less, he may not yet be able to produce his conceived work of 
art. Other qualifications are required which he ought to learn; 
as the use of the pencil in a painter, the art of speech in a 
poet, the treatment of an instrument in the musician, and so 
forth. This may be termed execution. It is not the property 
of genius, but of talent and experience. It is, like talent in 
general, the perfection and facility of successfully representing 
the said poetical and artistical invention to our senses. With- 
out this ability, genius would know how to produce much, but 
effectually produce nothing but fragmentary sketches ; without 
genius, talent would be able to produce much, and yet produce 
nothing but imitations of genuine works of art, the manners of 
others, and copies of common nature. But the spirit of an art 
and the execution of it should be united in a perfect artist ; 
however, if one might be admitted to rank before the other, it 
must unquestionably be the former before the latter—the 
genius before the talent—the gift of heaven before an earthly 
acquisition. This is hinted by Lessing, when he says, Raphael 
would have been the greatest painter even if he had been born 
without hands. In like manner it may almost be said, that 
Mozart would have been the greatest composer had he been 
born without ears. Invention, poetical and artistical, is the 
first characteristic of Raphael and Mozart, and certainly the 
means by which they arrived at their eminence. In both of 
them we always find choice, noble, beautiful ideas; in the for- 
mer a world of living musical thoughts, each of which is speak- 
ing, interesting, and appropriate in itself, and equally important 
in its connexion with the whole—like the different limbs of a 
body, or rather the beautiful limbs of a beautiful body ; so judi- 
ciously arranged that nothing, which can interest in itself and 
add to the effect of the whole, remains unobserved, and nothing 
is disproportional or incorrect.. However, this must be under- 
stood only of their finished works, and not of those where cir- 
cumstances sometimes obliged them either to produce in too 
great a haste, or to make their art stoop to meaner comprehen- 
sions and to the arbitrary whims of the times. Through this 
exalted peculiarity which captivates the soul of every person of 
cultivation and sensibility, both rose above the age in which 
they lived. Both conquered by degrees those egotists who, 
regarding nothing but themselves, endeavoured to lessen their 
fame ; those who, bigotted to antiquity, condemned them; 
and those who feeling the impossibility of approaching enviously 
tried to lower them to their own level. Through this peculi- 
arity they gained for themselves a lasting fame, and for their 
art a new and higher rank. Both founded a new school, and 
with their works commenced a new era of art. 

Raphael incessantly studied his art, and, without self-suffi- 
ciency, indefatigably endeavoured to raise it and himself to a 
higher degree of perfection; and in like manner did Mozart. 
Raphael lived in his art alone, and found in it all the enjoy- 
ment he was desirous of; even in his hours of recreation he 
drew light and unfinished, but very expressive sketches ; 
and Mozart did the same—as can be proved by many pieces 
which are published among his other works. Raphael was 
obliged by men and circumstances to execute, in the latter pe- 
riod of his life, several works on subjects not in his usual fancy ; 
yet, though he drew the history of Psyche and Galatea 
according to the ideas of those who ordered them, he executed 


them so that throughout the great and profound artist was dis- 
coverable ; and the same did Mozart with his Flauto Magico, 
Clemenza di Tito, and other productions. The uncommon 
diversity in the works of both our artists, not only with regard 
to contents, but treatment, must create astonishment; and the 
number of them would be almost incredible, considering the 
shortness of their lives, and their having indulged themselves 
in divers excesses, if it were not known how solely they lived 
for their art; how early they commenced their career; and 
how unconcerned they were about every thing which they did 
not find in a great measure connected with their principal ob- 
ject. Any thing else they dispatched quickly, and often care- 
lessly. It is remarkable, that notwithstandlng: the incessant 
drain upon their invention from one subject to another, the 
crowded succession of new works, and the inviting advantages 
of new engagements, neither Raphael nor Mozart (in their 
riper years) offered to the world any work superficially or 
carelessly finished. Both of them worked with dispatch, but 
without over hurrying themselves ; and this is visible in all the 
original scores of Mozart, in which he has most carefully ex- 
pressed, in every part, all that is material—even to pianos and 
fortes. And wherever we meet in their works with deviations 
from what have been considered established rules, it may 
safely be laid to the imperfection of the rules. 

Another feature in the character of both artists must not be 
left unnoticed, viz., that both of them did justice to all other 
merit. Raphael always testified the most lively regard for the 


| works of his master, Petro Perugino, and for those of his 


patron, Bramante ; out of respect for the former, he preserved 
the ceiling painted by him in the third chamber of Signatura ; 
he openly expressed his regard for his rival, Michael Angelo ; 
and warmly supported Guio Romano. And so with Mozart. 
His conduct towards Haydn, his defending Jomelli, his venera- 
tion for Bach and Handel, his supporting and aiding young 
artists, is well known. In this manner our two artists made 
use of their short but crowded life, and both felt towards the 
age of thirty-five a decline of bodily strength; whilst their 
mental powers still increased their noble exertion, and thereby 
speeded the destruction of the former. Augustin Chigi then 
prevailed on Raphael, and other influence on Mozart, to under- 
take the above-mentioned works of a peculiarly fascinating na- 
ture ; and both of them became, through the good will of their 
encouragers, involved in a sensual life. Their bodily strength 
became exhausted, but their spirits once more burst forth with 
redoubled strength and nobleness. Both felt the chilling hand 
of death, which already seized them, and desired ardently to 
raise themselves a monument for posterity. Both chose the 
Transfiguration — Raphael, that of the Kedeemer — Mozart, 
that of the Redeemed. With the zeal of those who already 
know that death is approaching, and who feel they are accom- 
plishing their last work, both of them exerted themselves to the 
utmost, and produced as it were the quintessence of their mpst 
sacred feelings. The work of Raphael became the first of new 
painting, and that of Mozart the first of new religious music. 
In finishing those works, Raphael and Mozart died — and both 
in the thirty-seventh year of their age. 

To the above parallel we may add, concerning Mozart, that 
his works are as numerous as they are masterly and beautiful. 
A chronological list, made by himself, of those composed from 
February the Yth, 1784, till November the 15th, 1791, and 
published, with the beginning of each, by Mr. André, at Offen- 
bach, on the Maine, specifies no less than 145-larger and 
smaller works—to which his pe -e8 must be added. And, in 





a preface, Mr. André says—* Besides these, I possess about 
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950 original manuscripts, by Mozart ; a chronological list of 
which, with the subjects and necessary remarks, will also be 
published. The number of Mozart's compositions is about 
450; and, as they comprehend numerous Operas, Masses, 
Cantatas, Concertos, Symphonies, and other voluminous works, 
we cannot but be astonished at his extraordinary fertility of in- 
vention. Most of his scores, particularly those since the year 
1770, are written and filled up throughout very distinctly and 
neatly, with small notes ; and even the marks of expression are 
added to every part,” &c. 








NEUKOMM’S DAVID. 


lip oratorio was composed for the Birmingham Festival, 
and first performed in 1834. Its success was but equivocal. 
It has remained unnoticed for eleven years, and, but for the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, would most likely have sunk into 
oblivion. To produce a great oratorio demands a mind full of 
lofty ideality, together with a practical facility of high order. 


Since Handel, only one writer has given to the world a chef 


d'euvre inthis department of musical composition. That writér 
is Mendelssohn—the chef d’euvre is his Paulus, decidedly 
the greatest achievement of modern times by a living artist. 
Haydn’s Creation, to go half a century back, is not up to the 
standard of his instrumental masterpieces. Bach’s Passione is 


much more talked about than known; and our acquaintance 
with the score leads us to be wary of the enthusiasm of its 
wholesale admirers, who place it far above the finest works of 


Handel. Its complexities are so enormous as to render its cor- 
rect performance almost an impossibility, and it rarely betrays 
the sublime simplicity which is so often the secret of Handel's 
mightiest effects. Beethoven’s Mount of Olives is essentially 
dramatic, and, moreover, is too brief to admit of its being 
classed among the great oratorios. To return to the present 
day—-Spohr, the only possible rival of Mendelssohn, though 
his oratorios abound in beautiful melodies, delightfully har- 
monised and instrumented, does not sustain that @pward flight, 
which is the first quality we look for in such iraportant efforts. 
To speak of the Chevalier Neukomm in such company were 
absurd. He has few pretensions to merge from the ranks of 
ordinary composers, albeit a tolerably good specimen of the 
average talent of modern Germany. 

We find in ‘the oratorio of David three characteristics, which 
entirely put it out of the scale of classicality. Firstly, its style 
is trivial ; secondly, its effects are theatrical; and, thirdly, it is 
written throughout with a disregard of the severe counterpoint, 
which is properly insisted on by critics as the basis of grave and 
lofty inspirations. It is not, however, without great merits. 
Though we find little novelty in its melodies, there is an evi- 
dent flow of thought; and, though the construction and de- 
velopment of the choruses are equally undistinguished by 
originality, there is no lack of a certain kind of propriety of 
effect, which proclaim their composer a musician of feeling and 
discrimination. Moreover, the orchestration, though sadly cut 
up by a quantity of flimsy solos and obligato phrases for diffe- 
rent instruments, is by no means deficient in skill and variety. 
The Chevalier Neakomm—undoubtedly a thinker—is not, how- 
ever, a philosopher or a poet. He expresses the sentiment of 
his music by the predominance of some particular instrument, 
rather than of some particular musical idea — in other words, 
he varies and colours by his orchestral treatment, not by the 








development of his first thought. This is the method of infe- 
rior composers, whenever they venture on long and elaborate 
works. Thus, in spite of a flippant prettiness induced by or- 
chestral variety of colour, monotony is the prevalent feeling, 
The characters in David, are David, Saul, Jonathan, Goliah, 
Michael, David's sister, a high priest, a messenger, the chorus 
consisting of shepherds, warriors, Levitesattendants, &c. The 
book, by the Reverend John Webb, M.A., involves the most 


striking incidents of the early life of David—his slaying Goliah 


—his intimacy with Saul—Saul’s jealousy, and attempts to de- 
stroy him—DMichael’s love—Jonathan’s friendship—the battle, 
and death of Saul and his sons—the anointment and coronation 
of David. These matters are treated by the compiler in a tole- 
rably common-place fashion—thoughmore judiciously — because 
more succinctly—than by the poet who contributed the words 
of Saul for poor Handel. Many of the same incidents and 
situations occur in both oratorios —and, though Saul be one of 
the least of the efforts of Handel, we could not but reflect on 
his vast superiority, even in moments of wninspiration, to the 
Chevalier Neukomm, wherever the treatment of similar matters 
brought the dead giant and the modern dwarf — be this under- 
stood comparatively, and in pure figure — together. The first 
part opens with a short instrumental movement in B flat, of no 
great merit. The scene is the wilderness—David is going to 
leave his native place ;—a recitative of David (Mr. Manvers) 
leads to a choral hymn in E flat, written for four choirs, and 
professing to be in sixteen parts. We cannot vouch for the 
number of parts, but we can vouch for the confused effect of a 
performance not over perfect. There is nothing striking, more- 
over, in the hymn, beyond this unusual quantity of parts. An 
air of David, “ My flock, my friends, farewell,” and a recitative 
and air of David’s sister, “ Return, O David,” (Miss Lucombe) 
display no salient points. Both were well executed by the vo- 
calists. The scene changes to the valley of Elah; we are 
among the camps of the Israelites and their enemies. A chorus 
of the former,.* Behold the giant,” in F, is not without power, 
but recals, to its disadvantage a similarly descriptive piece in 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea. Goliah-(Mr. Machin) taunts the 
Israelites—David defies him—and a duet ensues, which is 
vocal, and well instrumented. Goliah is slain, and this gives 
occasion for a chorus in D major, depicting the joyful triumph 
of the Israelites. The force and instrumental colouring of this, 
added" to the admirable precision of the choir, won a loud and 
general encore. The effect of the diminuendo at the conclusion 
is beautifully managed, and well suits the meaning of the 
words, which speak of night closing in, while darkness veils the 
slayer and the slain. A recitative and air of Michael, “ Mighty 
Jehovah,” beautifully delivered by Miss Barrett, is somewhat 
insipid. A march and chorus, describing the triumphant entry 
of the Israelitish army into Gibeah, would better suit Drury 
Lane Theatre than Exeter Hall, The instrumentation is, 
nevertheless, very brilliant, and the choir and band were all 
that could be desired. A quartet of slight pretensiotis leads to 
a chorus in C major, “ Thou art a God of wonders,” which is 
well written, bold, and effective. With this the first part con- 
cludes—spiritedly enough. The second part opens in the pa- 
lace of Saul. The recitative and airs depicting the ennui of 
Saul, the harpings of David, and the dissatisfaetion and malice 
of the king against the man whom Jonathan had brought to 
comfort him, are intolerably characterless and insipid. Nor 
the delicious clarionet playing of Lazarus, nor the harp lucu- 
brations of Mr. Chipp, nor, indeed, any thing, could relieve 
the drowsy monotony of this portion of the work. Handel, 
however, has not been happy here, and, where Handel has 
failed, who could hope to succeed? A pretty barcarole chorus 
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of the attendants, in B flat, ‘‘ Haste thee away,” in some degree 
restored the interest of the audience, though its unsatisfactory 
execution showed a want of still further training. But for a 
poor episode of long-sustained notes, and a few chains of trite 
sequences, this chorus would be perfect. A disappointment 
was obliged to be endured by the audience, for which an apo- 
logy was made by Mr. Harrison, previous to the commence- 
ment of the scene. Herr Staudigl had been announced to 
undertake the music of Saul, but, it appeared, as we could 
gather from the apologist, that he had not arrived from Vienna. 
Mr. Machin luckily was engaged in the first part as Goliah, 
and, being slain, had nothing more to do, and so undertook the 
music of Saul at a moment’s notice. The announcement was 
received with mingled hisses and applause ; but the latter pre- 
vailed, and the steady singing of Mr. Machin soon restored the 
malcontents to good humour. The next scene in the Hall of 
the Palace, contains a trio in E flat, preceded by a long and 
misplaced symphony, with horn and clarionet obligato. The 
trio has no other merit than the skill of its voicing ; it was 
nicely rendered by Miss Barrett, Mr. Allen, and Mr. Machin. 
Scene the third contains a duet between Saul and Jonathan, 
the opening of which, in E minor, is charmingly pathetic ; but 
the conclusion in the major is not so happy. Mr. Machin and 
Mr. Allen did full justice to this duet. A battle symphony 
which ensues, beginning in C major, and ending in A minor, 
has some forcible passages. A reminiscence of Spohr’s over- 
ture to Faust, and certain hacknied traits of Weber, however, 
deprive it of its claims to originality —while its excess of modu- 
lation weakens its interest. The subsequent chorus in C minor, 
“ O Israel, morn,” is admirable from its pathos and dignity. 
Mozart himself need not have been ashamed to own it. ‘The 
last scene, at Hebron, contains a coronation anthem, of which 
the first chorus, in C major, “ Hail to thee, David,” is grand 
and imposing; it was also magnificently sung. An air of 
David, in E flat, derogates more than once into insipidity. A 
solo and semi-chorus, in E flat, gave Miss Lucombe a good 
opportunity of showing her fine voice and animated style to ad- 
vantage. She won a rapturous encore, but the conductor re- 
mained nearly five minutes undecided whether to proceed or to 
allow Miss Lucombe to recommence, during which five minutes 
our ears were literally stunned by the vociferations of the audi- 
ence. This was a useless proceeding, since the encore was 
unequivocal and unanimous. The music allotted to Mis¢ Lu- 
combe was originally written for Madame Stockhausen, which 
may account for its florid character. The oratorio concludes 
with a spirited and excellently written fugned chorus, in B flat, 
the key of the first introduction, by which a certain agreeable 
unity and completeness is induced. We wish composers would 
invariably adhere to this simple and natural plan. 


In conclusion, it will be seen that we accord to the Chevalier 
Neukomm considerable merit, though we see nothing in his 
oratorio of David to constitute it a great work. It may, how- 
ever, take.a conspicuous position among the average composi- 
tions of the kind which we import so liberally from the conti- 
nent; but we cannot conscientiously predict any thing like 
lasting popularity in its favour. The Chevalier Neukomm was 
present at the performance last night. He is independent of 
professional emolument, and writes for amusement. He chiefly 
resides in England, where some of his songs, “ The Sea,” 
“ King Death,” and others, for example, have enjoyed greater 
public favour than is ever likely to be acquired by his oratorios. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society deserves much praise, however, 
for presenting this novelty to the public, and for the general 
excellence of its interpretation, To the conductor, Mr. Surman, 





much credit is due for his steady and spirited method of 
directing. Handel’s Solomon is announced for the 24th, with 
Miss Birch and Miss M. B. Hawes among the vocalists. 








THE LAND I LOVE. 
(For Music.) 
BY FREDERICK WYATT. 


There is a land where ev'ry night 
I pay my true devotion; 

And oh! that land to the gazer’s sight 
Is fraught with fond emotion. 


The lily and the rose grow there, 
And every beauteous flower ; 

And soft and balmy is the air, 
And calm as evening’s hour. 


And sounds too sweet to hear are heard, 
And spells that lull to sleep; 

And such strange magic hath each word, 
With joy it makes one weep. 


But oh! it is a dang’rous land, 
And snares beset the way; 

For passions fierce—a lawless band— 
Are bent to lead astray. 


Ah! then avoid this land, too pure 
For sinful mortals tread ; 

Angels, unharmed, may seek Love's lure, 
But mortals should it dread. 





fAusings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“* Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 
SHAKSPERE. 


No. XV. 
CONVERSATIONAL ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
SCENE I. ° 


‘The pit of Drury Lane Theatre, on the first night of the “ Bohemian Girl,” 
The overture has just commenced. 


Ist Voice. Well, I never had such a screw as this before: it’s worse 
than Astley’s, a thousand times, and dearer too. I hope the performance 
is a shilling better. I’ve never seen the inside of this house since I came 
to an oratorio years ago, and then I know there was a great many more 
musicians than there seem to be now. 

2nd Voice. What is an oratorio, Susan? 

lst Voice. An oratorio; why a concert in Lent, to be sure, and a 
precious heavy one too. Got the oranges? 

2nd Voice. Oh yes, and the bill too. Let's see; the “ Bohemian Girl” 
is the first piece. I never saw it, but I know I shall cry if it’s deep. 
What's that man lifting his hand up and down for in the orchestra while 
the others are playing? Why doesn’t he play himself, or else sit down? 

3rd Voice. Silence! 

2nd Voice. Silence; what for? what do you want to hear? me and 
my friend may talk, I suppose, in a public theatre: we've paid our 
money, and we ain’t going to spend three shillings to be tongue-tied. 

Ist Voice. I should think not: we shall sit down when the perform- 
ance begins, and not before. 

2nd Voice. I say, Susan, how I wish the Queen would come to-night. 

Ist Voice. Ah, that would be better than all the plays in the world. I 
wouldn’t begrudge the whole money to look at her, not if we was to be 
turned out the next minute. 

3rd Voice. Silence for the overture! Sit down! 

2nd Voice. Silence for the overture? Ha,ha! Well, I have been to 
the play often enough, and I never heard of listening to an overture 
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before. Why they're all alike, sir; you must have heard hundreds of 
them in your time. 

Ist Voice. Oh, never mind him. 
frightened at the firing ? 

Qnd Voice. Why I hope not. I told him before I came out—* now, 
Tom,” I said, “ I'm going to take you to the theatre to-night ; but mind, 
I'll never bring you out again if you cry; and if your brothers, or your 
sister, or your grandmother” — 

Five or siz Voices at once. Order! Pull them down ! 
them out! 


Do you think the child will be 


Silence! Turn 


SCENE II. 


An eres a < ‘oung lady has just commenced a fantasia on the 
pianoforte, which s practised incessantly for three weeks previous: 
in order to create an effect. ” 


1st Vole. The opera was very full yesterday evening. 

2nd Voice. Not more so than I expected: having lost some of our old 
favorites, we are too anxious to supply their places as soon as possible, 
and the attraction of a new singer is therefore irresistible. 

3rd Voice. The next dance, Miss Neville, if I mistake not—I am to 
have the happiness— 

2nd Voice. I really cannot trust to my memory, but if I promised, I 
am ready to fulfil it. 

3rd Voice. It was the fourth dance; JZ recollect it perfectly. You 
must positively keep a list of your engagements, or you will become the 
innocent cause of many an affaire d'honneur. 

2nd Voice. I am not vain enough to fear any such dreadful result; 
but the compliment is duly appreciated. 

3rd Voice. Ha! ha! ha! a capital story, indeed! 

4th Voice. And a fact, too, I assure you. The captain almost died 
with laughing when I told him. 

6th Voice. That is a very pretty air, indeed. 

6th Voice. (Hesitatingly) Air? —Oh, yes; the air that young lady is 
playing—ah, beautiful! Do you remember Grisi singing it at the Opera? 

6th Voice. Oh, perfectly ; always encored. By the bye, I am sorry 
we have lost the silvery notes of Persiani this season. 

6th Voice. Ah, she was every body’s favorite. Shall we ever forget 
her Amina? 

7th Voice. (Ata distance.) Three by cards and two by honors; why, 
we have it all our own way to-night. 

8th Voice. I never held so in my life. When I trumped your spade, 
your last hope was gone. What's the score ? 

9th Voice. Eight-one; the game's your’s to a certainty. I say, Brown, 
we shall expect a champagne dinner, you know, after this. 

Four Voices together. Ha, ha, ha! 

14th Voice. (Supposed to belong to the hostess.) Thank you, Miss Wil- 
son; it’s an exceedingly pretty piece, indeed, and we're very much 
obliged to you, I’m sure. 


SCENE Ill. 


The Hanover Square Rogns at a morning concert. The conversation 
occurs during Mozart's symphony in E flat, and Beethoven's “ Adelaida.” 
Ist Voice. I do believe that’s Mrs. Wilkins in the side seats on the 

right. What a bonnet for a concert! Where could she get those shabby 

flowers and scarlet ribbons from, I wonder! 
2nd Voice. Hush! don't talk loud when the music’s soft, or else some- 
body’ll hear you. You cau raise your voice in the crashes. 

__ Ist Voice. Very well. I don’t think Mrs. W. sees us, and I'm glad of 

it, I'm sure, for she’d be certain to speak. Oh, they’ve left off in the 

orchestra. What’s the next thing? 
2nd Voice. “ Adelaida,” they say, in the programme. 
Ist Voice. Well, this can’t be it—for there's nobody there to sing. 

Why they’re going on all by themselves. 
2nd Voice. Oh, I dare say it’s some more of this thing by Mozart. 

They very often divide it into two or three parts, I know. 

Ist Voice. I wish it was over. 


use.) 


(A 
Ist Voice. Do you like this? i 
2nd Voice. Not much; do you? 
Ist Voice. No. 
‘2nd Voice. Couldn't we go after this? 
Ist Voice. Let’s wait till the song’s over, and we can slip away during 
the applause. : ¢ 


Another long pause. 
(The symphony finishes, and “ Adelaida” commences.) 
Ist Voice. Seen Mrs. Robinson, lately? 
2nd Voice. Not for some time: she expects her son home from India 
next week, and then I suppose we shall all be invited to meet him. 
\st Voice. Is it true he’s going to be married ? 








2nd Voice. So they say; but I don’t believe it, for You 
know I always said from The first— al 

3rd Voice. Hush! 

2nd Voice. (In a whisper.) Don’t speak so loud. I say that I always 
predicted from the first, it wouldn’t take place. 

Ist Voice. Well, there’s no telling. (Applause.) That was a dismal 
thing, wasn’t it? 

2nd Voice. I didn’t hear much of it—but what I did hear seemed 
rather so, indeed. Come along; we can go now. 





LISZT AND FELICIEN DAVID. 
BY J. L. 


When I had the pleasure once to smoke a cigar with Mr. Liszt, I (in 
my advising mood) suggested (!) to that ideal and kind personage to take 
a trip across the Atlantic, to go, as a matter of course, to the States ; but, 
added I, you must not neglect the West Indian Islands, and especially 
the virgin forests of equinoctial America. I then took (from the house 
in Great Marlborough Street, London) a crow’s-wing flight to these 
gardens of the Hesperides, showed him the twofold adamantine clearness 
of equinoctial airs and seas, and produced before him an Orcano in a 
South American virginal forest, with its more than giant’s trees standing 
about like “stately senators” ( Vide Shelley). I introduced him then to 
the stern, untutored sons of nature, the brown men of those world- 
solitudes; and made my patient friend listen to the wild tones of these 
nature-men. I then quoted Goethe, with his great respect fur exter- 
nalities (die Aussenwelt), and how these sights and their concomitant feel- 
ings and emotions would (no doubt) suggest to him new and surprising 
ideas. Liszt listened—still more, when I added a few arguments ad ho- 
minem—alluding to his delicate state of health (he had complained to me 
of it), and concluded with the professional axiom, that a sea voyage in 
these latitudes was sure to strengthen delicate lungs. He paused a bar 
or two, when I had spoken my Solo—and then replied by a sospirando 
about the “ bulkiness of a piano.”—“ Aye, if it was the violin.” If it 
was, however, encumbrance (of some kind or other) which prevented 
Liszt from seeking for new, grand, extraordinary ideas in the far West— 
the above has been carried into effect in the East by another protegée 
and patentee of mother nature, Felicien David. The lot of this man is 
great and enviable—notwithstanding all the trials he had to contend 
with, save one, the toilsome scrambling and fumbling after fame. No 
such thing with David. His transition from being nobody to be some- 
body was instantaneous; and he may say with Byron—‘ I went to rest, 
and when I awoke I found myself a great man.” The ultimate result of 
“ the Desert” in England, is to be seen—however, we are sure, it will be 
great. The disease the present age is labouring under is a tiresome and 
yawn-ful commonplaceness, tameness—a most trying and irksome respecta- 
bility (!) of ideas. There is no use (in the way of business), in 
most people endeavouring to feed on their own (lean !) entrails, as it were; 
to give us—a thousandfold remasticated and re-ruminated already—the 
emotions, and feelings, and sentiments, and thoughts, gathered and absorbed 
in New Bond Street, or even in St. James’s Square, or the Chaussée 
d’Antin, or the Graben. Nous avous eu tout cela. The thing won’t hold 
water any more—nowise. Driven, therefore, by destiny and internal 
impulse (those leading stars of genius), F. David darts into distant lands 
—and, for him, the desert of Arabia becomes tenanted by a “ host of new 
ideas.’ The enterprise, therefore, is new — Columbian, and, for under- 
standing it thoroughly, we must call Psychology into aid. Man (every 
one of us) is constantly passing through a series of scenes, scenery of the 
world, as it were—besides the various groups of Coryphees ; both of which 
surround, encompass us continually, Such are the commonplace and 
every day scenery of Russell Square, and those who inhabit these places. 
Thence we may dart forth—see the smiling south of France, sublime Alps, 
splendid Italy, and so on. But these ezternalities of nature and mew will 
be received, conceived, assimilated differently by different minds, different 
pursuits. There is something mystic in this conception and assimilation. 
Take, for instance, the stern and sequestered aspect of the desert—viewed, 
of late, by minds most disparate, and you will find that, out of the same 
nutriment, different minds have absorbed most different conceptions and 
ideas. It is there where have dreamed Napoleon — new conquests, new 
world-plans; Volney, bis Ruins of men’s concerns; Chateaubriand, his 
antique and sublime sayings and reflections; and Horace Vernet, in fine, 
spread the “talk of these solitudes” ovet canvas. And then comes F. 
David, and says, “ Zs there nothing in this stern and sublime conception 
of the Pantheos, which I could imbibe, conceive for my art, and breath it 
forth in tones novel, sublime, as these places are, where, forsooth, [ have 
conceived them?” Felicien has been right in entertaining :uch a novel, 
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transcendant question, and Europe (I trust) will shout forth an applauding 
“ Yes”’ The same question has been asked, forty years ago, poetically, 
in other climes by Byron, and the result was grand; he might have com- 
posed his Don Juan (a negative value of his merits) in London—but for 
composing his Childe Harold, that emanation of a purer mind, he was 
obliged to be impressed by novel, grand, and sublime sights. Felicien 
David, in fine, has opened a new field for music. Hitherto we had only 
Italian, German, English music—but now the harmony of the world is 
to stare, as it were, upon us—and the boundless expanse of the ocean, 
the secreteness and fragrancy of tropical forests, the flowery paths of Asia 
minor, may be made the musing places, where and whence a new system 
of tones (breathed forth, as it were, from every grand locality) is to be 
obtained. 

Besides the particular accent and “tone” which hovers, as it were, 
over any grand and peculiar locality—the particular musical lays of 
these different people must not be forgotten. We have heard some of the 
songs of the Reconcavo da Bahia (Brazils), which we would call an ad- 
vance on those melting, plaintive modinhas of the Portuguese — called 
forth and inspired by the greater warmth of the land, and its habits. 
Such lays exist, as a matter of course, in every characteristic country— 
and we hardly doubt that Felicien’s choirs of the Arabs are derived from, 
or, at least, modelled after original lays of this nation. How strangely 
things coincide in this respect, may be told by an anecdote of Beethoven. 
He had inserted in one of his compositions (I don’t recollect just now in 
which) a curious thing of an episode, which none could make either 


head or tale of. So things remained, until some one brought a song of | 


the natives of the Indian Archipelago to Europe—which, strange to say, 
was the almost identical piece of Beethoven’s. If we, therefore, assume 
(what is hardly contended by any one) that every nation has its peculiar, 
particular sort of song and music— it would follow that HE, who, it is 
true, fed on his own (not lean though) entrails, had rambled instinctively 


in his ideas to places most distant, possessed feelings most extraneous | 


and disparate to the (restricted) sphere in which it was his lot to 
move.* To conclude, however, as we have begun — with Liszt, he told 
us, that his career as a Concertist will be but a short one; and that he 
will then devote himself entirely to composition. And thus we hope that 
“ Cintra’’“and the banks of the “ Tejo”’ will have impressed and inspired 
him adequately—as they did once the English bard. To Felicien David, 
in fine, we hereby (humbly) give a hearty welcome on English soil. 
This nation, rich in and partial to adventurous genius, as were their 
Spencers, Burns, and Sheridans, will, we trust, crowd his “ Desert,” and 
make it resound and re-echo with their judicious plaudits. 





@riginal Correspondence. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
March 2ist, 1845. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Dear Sir, 

Were the writers who have so long filled the pages of your valuable 
journal with ridiculous discussions on the merits of the “ perfect fourth,” 
and the “ Question on Musical Notation,” to turn their attention to the 
present state of musical science in this country, and devise some means 
for its improvement, and the advancement of the professors of that 
science, it might be productive of some solid advantage to the art— 
a consummation which we can neither look for nor expect, so long as 
those writers engage in silly quarrels about the mere name to be given to 
this or that particular note—a matter, which, were it even established, 
would not, in my opinion, effect the practice of harmony one jot. 

Allow me, then, to propose a short but important question, viz., what 
must be done to advance the welfare of our art ? 

I have already suggested a plan, which I think might lead to this de- 
sirable end; and will now quote what was written on the same subject 
nearly a century ago, by Dr. Hayes, I believe, a celebrated composer of 
that period. Having proposed the establishment of a musical academy, 
he proceeds thus :— ; 

“1 would propose that only siz should be admitted the first year, and 
two every year afterwards; that their age should not be under seven, nor 
exceed eight years when admitted; that each should continue in the 
academy fourteen years; that a specimen of their improvement should be 
exhibited before the governors at the end of every year; that, besides 
musician: properly skilled in all the several branches, who should attend 





* We must, however, not forget that Beethoven read, aye, constantly mused over 
gsi sen nay, even the English classics—and there ts some expanse, no doubt, 
in such authors. 





daily at certain hours, a person should reside constantly with them, to 
instruct them in reading, writing, arithmetic, the principles of grammar, 
and the principles of religion, also; * * * * * * moreover, to preserve 
good order and decency. That no child of either sex should be allowed 
to perform in public, without the approbation and consent of the go- 
vernors ; and the gratuity allowed for such performance accompted for 
to them; which in time would almost support the expense of their mainte- 
nance. 

“ That the salaries appropriated to the masters should be moderate, 
though sufficient to make them desirable; that if one master be deemed 
capable of lecturing in several branches, he should be paid accordingly ; 
with this proviso, that his attendance be in proportion to the undertaking, 

“ Thus, a scheme of this nature properly planned, and regularly con- 
ducted, might be productive of excellent performers and learned com- 
posers in every useful branch of music.” 

He concludes by saying:—“ Were these hints communicatéd, and a 
regular plan drawn up, I can foresee no great difficulty in putting it in 
execution.” 

For the present I leave the matter in the hands of your readers and 
correspondents, merely observing that, the plan, with, perhaps, some 
modifications, is a good one; and the difficulty of carrying it out not 
altogether insurmountable. 

For the assistance so kindly proffered by “ Amicus,” in behalf of this 
laudable object, I most heartily thank him; and I hope that many others 
will soon join in “ a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether.” 

I am, dear Sir, 
respectfully yours, 
A Youne OrGanist. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
March 17th, 1845. 
Dear Sir, 
In your last week’s number a correspondent has given some “ hints to 
organists.”” I read the article attentively, and felt—oh! ye gods, what 





did I not feel!—that not one tittle of justice, even justice, had been 
spread over the circumstances of by-gone days, but rather the names of 
Tye, Byrd, and Tallis, had been tarnished by the faint praise of one who 
ought in assuming the position of being able to give hints to organists, 


| to be able to do the organists of former days justice. 











Feeling that honour had not been given to whom honour is due, I took 
up my pen, hoping to be able to carry out what your former cor- 
respondent began. I can have no difficulty in proving that organs and 
organists must have been first-rate in the times of Ford, Wilbye, Gibbons, 
&c. And, first, of organs. Pedals were, of course, very much used, 
as we find so many services and anthems of the great cathedral writers 
with “ pedals obligato.” The swell, too, from its being found in every 
organ, and with a scale as extended as the great organ, though it may 
have opened in a kind of rat-trap fashion, must have been very effective. 
It is proved that the swell must have been frequently used, as the com- 
posers of that time did not deem it necessary ® mention the use of it, or 
give any directions for its employment. And then, the old traditional 
style of accompanying the choir is so beautiful and artistic, (as may be 
proved in one attendance at many of our cathedrals) that beyond all 
doubt the true method of accompanying a choir of any dimensions, can 


| only be learned in a cathedral, where the student in the ivy and moss- 


grown cloisters may pursue his avocations in that quiet retirement so 
necessary for expanding the mind of a musician. The constant per- 
formance, too, of the grand compositions of Tallis and Byrd, &c., as they 
are all in one style, must open his mind to the appreciation of “ the true 
sublime.” Some very weak persons might foolishly imagine that such a 
course of study would be likely to cramp the mind—no such thing! The 
repetition of Tallis, Tye, and Byrd in D minor, played in the good old 
style, i. e., full organ up to 15th, and choir with diap and principal, 
must open his eyes to the stupendous grandeur of the “ music of old.” 
Alas! for the days that are gone. Oh that the good old times could re- 
turn! Then man enjoyed this life, now it is all hurry, bustle, and con- 
fusion. Instead of travelling quietly by coach, when we could see 
something of the country, and crack a joke with a good-natured landlady, 
and take something to comfort the inner man at the same time, now we 
are whirled through the air as if we were bent upon doing every thing, 
however unnecessary, in the shortest time possible. To be sure it was 
unpleasant to be awoke with a noise very like, “ Guard stays here, Sir,” 
when you were enjoying a quiet and refreshing sleep—but, give me “ the 
good old times,” for all that. Good concerts at that time of day were 
got up at your own fire-side, for every gentleman learned to sing and 
play the violin or flute “ a little.” Now our children and grand-children 
run their fingers over the keys of a pianoforte as if they were mad; and 
as for singing or playing the flute, gentlemen, as they term themselves, 
think that, as they have a number of “ flying visits” from “ birds of 
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note,” they can, and they do, put up their fiddles, and cease warbling 
« their native wood-notes wild.” Alack! the days that are gone. I long 
to join those who are gone above, “ where only their harmony can be ex- 
ceeded.” Shades of Tye, Tallis, Byrd, and Gibbons! receive me, and 
let me find amongst ye a resting place! I have enjoyed your immortal 
works on earth! let me also enjoy your harmony in heaven. 
I am, dear Sir, 
OMEGA. 


“To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir, Liverpool, March 24, 1845. 

In my letter of your No. X. the word “ Harmonies” is taken instead of 
“ Harmonics ;” and I have stated the difference between Mr. Harding’s 
F sharp and G flat as about the one fifteenth of a tone, instead of the one 
twelfth of a minor tone. There are some grrors, too, in the numerals; 
but, as they occur in scales of gradually increasing numbers, they will be 
easily detected. 

Your correspondent, “ Musica,” seems quite impatient, because I have 
included his letters amongst those where the word INTERVAL is used in- 
correctly as a slang peculiar to the science of Music. In order to justify 
myself, as far as his writings are concerned, I will, with your permission, 
transcribe a few passages of this kind from his letters, and leave him to 
pay me off in my own coin, if he can. The passages are—* His letter 
on the INTERVAL of the perfect fourth—no example can be found of a 
consonant INTERVAL being a dissonant one — every INTERVAL in music 
may be called by more than one name—the INTERVALS should be written 
thus—one sound for two INTERVALS that differ essentially — that gentle- 
man can give no instance in which the former INTERVAL is dissonant— 
the perfect fourth is an INTERVAL on which much has been said.” So 
much for the INTERVAL. 

I consider the description that “ Music is the science of CONCORDANT 
sounds which are rhythmically, harmoniously, and melodiously arranged 
or modulated” to be perfectly true. Consistently with this truth, I con- 
sider that, by the onty Facts by which the Enharmonic delusion can be 
exposed, I have given a distinct place to every sound, under every cir- 
cumstance embraced by the present system of Musical Harmony. 

By my simple two-and.two-make-four method, I have shown that 
every alphabetic designation is a name for several sounds which enter 
into musical chords, as the sharp second or minor third note—as the 
sharp sixth or flat seventh note—as the sharp eighth or minor ninth note 
—as the sharp fifth or minor sixth note—as the major sixth note—and 
as the major third note. These notes altogether form the lower range of 
sounds. In the upper range are the notes which occur as the subdomi- 
nant eighth note—as the subdominant or the tonic eighth note —as the 
tonic fifth or the dominant eighth note—as the dominant fifth note—and 
as the dominant major ninth note. The amount, altogether, of the first 
three interstices in the lower range is the one-thirty-seventh of the major 
tone ;—the fourth interval is the one-thirteenth of the minor tone; and 
the fifth interval is about the ene-fifty-seventh of the minor tone. The 
interval between the highest note in the lower range and the lowest note 
in the upper range is about the one-twentieth of the minor tone —the 
first, second, and third interstices are each the one ninety-sixth of a tone; 
and the fourth interval is the one-forty-eighth of a tone. The difference 
of intonation between the lowest note of the lower range and the highest 
note of the upper range is about the one-fourth of a tone. N.B. On the 
violin, the greatest extent for the tone is about an inch; and the extent 
for it decreases accordingly as the strings become shortened. 

The intonations of notes depend then upon their belonging to the lower 
or the upper range of concordant relations, and not at all upon their flat, 
natural, or sharp notation. G sharp and A flat, as they occur about the 
same places in Music, have most frequently the same intonation—some- 
times G sharp is lower, and sometimes it is higher than A flat. Mr. 
Harding’s notes are the secoud, third, and sixth, in the lower range; and 
therefore there is only a small interval. G sharp, as the dominant major 
ninth, in the harmony from B, is about one-fourth of a tone higher than 
A flat as the dominant seventh, in the harmony from E flat; but as such 
changes in harmony can occur but very rarely, the differences to this 
extent are scarcely met with. The changes of notes are most frequently 
made from the fifth to the eighth notes, or vice versa, when the dif- 
ferences are only about the one-ninety-sixth of a tone ;— from the fifth 
or the eighth notes to the minor seventh notes, where the difference is 
the one-sixth of the minor tone; and from the fifth or eighth notes to the 
major THIRD and sIxTH, or the minor THIRD and sIxTH notes, or vice 
versa, where the differences are respectively the one-thirteenth of the 
—_ tone and the one-sixth of the major tone. The former of these 

9 corresponds to the ancient chromatic, and the latter to the ancient 
enharmonic genus. 

In the works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Spohr, there are nu- 
merous instances of the identity ef the intonations of notes having two 





notations, by their appearing thus in two different parts of the same com- 
binations; and where they are contiguous only, their identity of intona- 
tion is frequently signified by a request to play them as the same note. 
The unquestionable authority of these great masters is corroborated by 
Mr. Charles Smith, of this town, who deservedly takes a high rank in his 
profession, and who informs me that amongst the quantities of orchestral 
music which he has written, he has frequently been obliged to direct 
that the notes of his Enharmonic changes should be played as the same 
notes, to prevent his music from being spoiled (by the Enharmonic 
chimera). N.B. Remember that one-inch only is the greatest violin ex- 
tent for a tone. 

Having thoroughly described every sound in modern music, what are 
the usually slight differences where there are any, between the notes 
which have different notations; the extreme intricacy which is required 
to make them amount to as much as the ancient Enharmonic quarter- 
tone ; and, therefore, the non-existence of the notes, and of the uniform 
Enharmonic arrangement of them which is contended for; I feel myself 
in a position to repeat, that we have no Enharmonic Scale; and, that 
the notions of “ Musica,” in this respect, are unfounded, in fact. 

So far as I may be acquainted with the elements of the music of the 
ancients, I “opine” that it was not a science of CONCORDANT sounds, 
nor were there any concords in it, except by accident; — that there was 
neither room nor occasion for the suppositious twelve-equal-part division 
of the tone; and I confess that I entertain no very high respect for the 
judgment of either the originators or the imitators of such an absurdity. 
I “ opine,” too, that the authorities in the music of the ancients are pretty 
much at par with those in several other branches of Natural Philosophy. 

Enharmonic signifies extremely harmonious. It was the epithet ap- 
plied to the comparatively quiet and beautiful effects produced by the 
contrasts of A with F, and of E with C; but it had no proper application 
to the merely adventitious—to the unassociable—to the out-of-tune note 
which Musica misappreciates so highly. 

In your March 14, “ Musica” intimates that the ancient Enharmonic F 
sharp and G flat, are respectively lower and higher than the F sharp and 
G flat of our modern system (of CONCORDANT sounds). Now, although 
“ Musica” has so very unwisely placed his affections thus far upon the 
ancient Enharmonic quadrantal Lieses, I begin to suspect that he intends 
to share them with the Trientals, each of which must be compared, reve- 
rentially, to a certain mysterious personage of old who had neither 
parents, kindred, nor issue. Every individual of them must have its 
own separate creation. But how are these supernaturals to be produced? 
Perhaps by Mr. Broadwood’s method to divide the tone internal into 
forty parts? Perhaps by interlunarism? because that imaginary art, 
like the quadrantals and the trientals, has nothing akin with any thing 
that exists. Interlunarism was originated by one of my old and highly 
valued friends. Like “ Musica,” he was really a well educated and gentle- 
manly person. My friend was as desperately addicted to meteorology as 
some of your correspondents are to trientology or quadrantology. In 
some respects my friend had greatly the advantage over your enharmo- 
nicologists. He had only one opinion about what the weather was or 
was to be, and in this the weather itself not unfrequently appeared in 
corroboration; and he had only one definite method to explain the 
cause. On the other hand, the enharmonicologists are divided in their 
opinions; and they have none but vague notions to support them. My 
highly esteemed friend used to account for the hot, humid, stormy, dry, 
or cold weather, weich was or was to be, by the occasional presence of 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn, singly or in pairs, between 
the earth and the moon. I believe that Georgium Sidus was somehow 
beyond his reach; and that he was unable to manage the (partner) 
planets Juno, Vesta, Pallas, and Ceres, or his meteorological catalogue 
would have been less scanty. Sometimes my friend was mistaken in his 
predictions ; but he very easily set the matter to rights by the discovery 
that either Charles’s Wain, or the Dog Star, had accompanied one or 
more of his five planets unexpectedly. I once, for nearly a fortnight, 
made my friend stagger in the belief of the truth of HIS THEORY, by 
showing him that the elements of it were so many impossibilities. 
Shortly afterwards he had so well nursed and strengthened his own pe- 
culiar notions, that he told me very positively that, although ke was not 
a very great man, he thought the question in point was a very little one. 
No planets could retrograde. They must pass between the Moon and the 
Earth in due course of their revolutions; therefore, as we had occasion- 
ally hot, humid, stormy, dry, or cold weather, it must be that Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn, occasionally pass between the Earth 
and the Moon. That he knew little and cared less about the concordant 
harmony of the solar or any other system; and that he did not consider 
it was necessary to go into the mathematics or any other attics of astro- 
nomy to determine the question. This is much like the reasoning of a 
jealous pated fellow-townsman, the other name for G sharp, in his letter 
of your February 27. Some fellow-townsman has, in respect of me, be- 
come violently irritated agrinst the editor of the Liverpool Mail; and, 
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instead of levelling his resentments at the proper object, he has gallantly 
sent them forth into the musical world. I am sorry to find, for all that, 
that the opinion of the editor of the ‘ Liverpool Mail” is more correct 
than he had imagined. adh E 
At some future opportunity I will show that the notions of “ Musica 
are unfounded in some other respects, as well as upon the Enharmonic 
question and the Diatonic and major, and the Chromatic and minor 
semitones. 
Yours truly, 
J. MoLinevx. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
My dear Sir, 

Had not Mr. Arthur Wallbridge spurned with contempt my question 
respecting the six-part fugue, I should have had pleasure in more tho- 
roughly investigating his new system. I asked a simple question out of 
no idle curiosity, nor without having good reason for so dving. 

I have both Mr. A. Wallbridge’s first pamphlet and large work on the 
sequential system, and have, in my capacity of musical editor of a highly 
respectable weekly journal, done what I considered my duty to him. I 
am the last man to do an injury to any one who industriously employs 
his time, and I have always a high opinion of all honorable inventors, 
and I am glad that Mr. A. Wallbridge can publicly declare that I have 
been of use to him. But Mr. Wallbridge does not understand my dispo- 
sition, although I know his from the spirit of his letters, and should have 
been more pleased had I found less desire in him to undervalue those 
whose conduct deserves better treatment. The only illustration I saw in 
Mr. Wallbridge’s large work on his system, was a trifling waltz, a very 
trifling waltz. On this account I asked whether a six-part fugue could 
be put to paper on this system—being very sceptical whether the charac- 
ters employed were adapted for complicated notation. No illustrations 
of the harmonies which require the use of the enharmonic scale are to be 
seen throughout the whole work. Then, I ask, who could entertain a 
very high opinion of a method of writing down musical ideas, when the 
author appears a stranger to all classical music. Mr. Arthur Wallbridge 
must excuse me when J inform him that his last letter has entirely 
ruined his own invention. I do assure him, whether he be a musician or 
not, that harmony is not confined to twelve major and minor keys, and 
therefore no system can be invented which can confine harmony to twelve 
major and minor keys, and I am ready to give that gentleman ample 
proofs to substantiate this fact. 

I leave this question, hoping that Mr. Wallbridge will, with becoming 
courtesy and marked condition, cope with me in argument and so 
arrange his language that others may perceive that he possesses a refined 

| mind, for I never will, nor ever shall, believe that one who openly vio- 
lates good breeding deserves respect, or that his talents are of that order 
| which render a man worthy of public favor, notice, and esteem. 

I will conclude this letter by thanking you, Mr. Editor, for the respect 
with which you uphold the delightful art which occupies all vour time. 
Your remarks to your last week’s correspondents were more valuable to 
the cause you advocate than all the sentiments contained in the whole of 
last week’s Musical World, although I read with much pleasure one or 
two papers in it. Men who can argue are fearless of their names. Men 
who cannot argue are courageous in abuse. I never read an article or a 
letter that spits out venom which to my mind does not stamp the writer 
as being an insignificant, cunning, cowardly wasp, who fancies he is 
playing on the weakness of strong minds, and has not the discernment 
to perceive that he is delighting only his still weaker readers. Let the 
rattling sounds of noisy words amuse such infants in reflection; and like 


* Dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ’tis their nature so.” 


I do not like to be complimented at the expense of another. Mr. 
Stumpff is deservedly highly respected: his verses were, at least, free 
from all bitterness. I cannot say thus much of Mr. Nicolo Bernier’s 
verses; I therefore, for two reasons, prefer Mr. Stumpff’s lines to Mr. 
Bernier’s—first, because he wrote mildly, like a gentleman, and secondly, 
because his verses were better than Mr. Berniers. A man who would 
pull down one without a cause, would not hesitate to sport with the feel- 
ings of his acquaintances, because his principles are not of a friendly 
nature towards mankind. Pardon, Mr. Editor, these remarks, but I am 
so sorry to find such unkindness amongst a body of men who ought to 
know better, that I cannot resist expressing my regret. When British 
musicians are courageous in a good cause, then a reform will take place, 
but from the specimens afforded, I fear England would lose her character 
for vALouR were British musicians converted into soldiers; in fact, then, 
I would emigrate to Germany immediately. 

Yours very truly, 
GeEorcE Frenca FLowers. 






Miscellaneous. 


Tue Opera. — (From a Correspondent.) — Grisi and 
Lablache have returned. The Opera is refreshed and invigo- 
rated. The ante-Easter stars hide their diminished heads. The 
subscribers resume their boxes—Fop’s alley once more displays 
its throng—and three-shilling amateurs replenish the half- 
empty seats in the gallery. Delight and enthusiasm wake up 
the multitude, and the critic's animadversion is almost diluted 
in his raptures. The Opera of 1845 fulfils its pride and its 
power. Grisi made her first appearance in Norma, one of , her 
best parts, and Lablache. in Oroveso, his worst, because the 
least worthy he undertakes. Some of the morning journals 
state that the Queen of Song has become much thinner than 
she was last season, while others as confidently assert the alte- 
ration deans the other way. For our parts we are no ways 
inclined to measure artists after this manner, and prefer bestow- 
ing our strictures on the intellectual rather than the physical : 
or if tempted to illustrate the gems of Her Majesty's Theatre 
by bodily mensuration, we should rather turn our observation 
on the male than the female section, and announce how much 
slighter Lablache has grown, or any thing else as ridiculous 
and useless. We found no difference in Grisi. Her voice was 
as brilliant and melodious as ever, as pure in its intonation, and 
her singing as sparkling with wondrously-executed roulades, as 
powerful and dramatic. Her acting in some parts of Norma 
verges on the sublime. It is really a magnificent illustration of 
the betrayed woman—the self-devoted Priestess. Don Pas- 
quale has been played three times since Norma. Here Grisi 
and Lablache seem to riot in their respective parts, and deliver 
the music as though it were the spontaneous effusion of the 
moment. The music of this opera has but little pretension, 
yet it possesses a certain airy character, a flow, if not a fund, of 
animal spirits, that keeps enjoyment on the stretch, and renders 
it without melody or power an especial favorite with the public. 
Certainly much of this is due to the comic situations of the 
drama, and much more to the marvellous acting and singing of 
Grisi and Lablache. In such hands it could hardly fail; 
nevertheless we are not willing to,take from the composer, 
whom we rank as a comic writer above Cimarosa. Don Pas- 
quale is, to our thinking, a better comic opera than the Matri- 
minio Segreto. Donizetti seems far more felicitous in his 
vivacity than his seriousness; the former is the genuine offspring 
of a moderate fancy-- the latter is turgidity impregnated by 
weakness. We cannot speak favorably of Signor Fornasari in 
Doctor Malatesta. Comic acting is decidedly not his forte— 
he lacks the two most essential qualities of comedy, lightness 
and grace. The famous Danseuses Viennoises have appeared 
with immense eclat. They are not, properly speaking, dancers, 
they are rather groupists—forming evolutions, involutions, and 
circumvolutions with the most magical rapidity and precision. 
This is extraordinary when we consider they are mere children, 
and how difficult it must be for thirty-six people of any age to 
vary movements, the celerity of which the eye can scarcely fol- 
low, with the accuracy of a piece of mechanism, They are 
well worth. seeing. La Nena, the Spanish danseuse, has 
created an equal sensation, though of a different kind. She is 
exceedingly lovely—indeed, so much so, that her beauty would 
almost forestall criticism, were her dancing indifferent—but she 
has great capabilities, and if somewhat independent of grace 
and repose, they display much attraction in their novelty and ease 
of execution. The house has been crowded to the ceiling 
since the return of Grisi and Lablache. 
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Ancient Concerts.—The programme of Wednesday 
evening will contain a singular curiosity, viz. a concerto and a 
romanza, to be performed on the following instruments :— 
vidlino Francese, viol da gamba, viol damore, viol da 
braccio, theorbo, violone, citarra, harp, and organ. The 
music, composed in the year 1600, is very rare, and much 
unknown. Besides this, a vilhancico (a Spanish battle song) 
will be sung by eighteen of the young ladies of the Royal 
Academy, accompanied by six guitars. This is hardly less a 
curiosity than the other, and was composed in 1520. Thus do 

the ancient concerts uphold their venerable repute. 


PHILHARMONIC.—Her Majesty and the Prince will attend 
the second concert on Monday. They have commanded the 
First Walpurgis Night of Mendelssohn to be performed. 
The remainder of the programme will include Beethoven’s A 
symphony—Cherubini’s Anacreon, and Weber's Euryanthe. 
Herr Staudig] and Mdme Meerti Blaes will sing—and so will 
our clever and charming countrywoman, Miss Birch—whose 
return to England has given such general pleasure to the 
members of the musical profession, and to all concert-loving 
people. Vieuxtemps, moreover, will play a concerto on the 
violin. 

Roya Society or Musici1ans.—The 107th Anniversary 
Festival of this institution was celebrated on Friday, in the 
Freemasons’ Hall, where two hundred persons dined, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge in the chair. We give a list of the 
compositions performed :—Von nobis Domine, followed by Dr. 
Cooke’s “ Amen.” “God save the Queen,” the parts of 
which were copied from the original score, written by Dr. John 
Bull, in 1607. Horsley’s glee, “O the sweet contentment” 
(encored). Song, Miss M. B. Hawes, “Ere infancy’s bud,” 
Méhul (encored). Solo, violin, Mr. Blagrove, accompanied 
on the pianoforte by Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett. Bishop’s glee, 
“Who is Sylvia” (encored). Duet, two pianofortes, one 
having the Eolian Attachment, Mrs. Anderson and Mr. W. S. 
Bennett. Song, Miss Rainforth, “Let the bright seraphim,” 
trumpet obligato, Mr. Harper, Song, Miss Hawes, “ The 
Minstrel Boy.” Air, with variations, Welsh harp, Mr. Ro- 
berts. Song, Mr. Machin, “Down among the dead men” 
(encored). Song, Mr. G. Cooke, ‘his first appearance as a 
vocalist. Bishop’s Round, “Hark, ’tis the Indian drum” 
(encored). Song, “Miss Rainforth, “Where the bee sucks” 
(encored). A list of donations was read, which included £25 
from Prince Albert, £20 from the Duke of Cambridge, ten 
guineas from Mr. Coleman, the inventor of the Eolian Attach- 
ment, and ten guineas from Mr. R. Cocks, the publisher. 
Five pounds each from Sir A. Barnard, W. Curling, W. 
Dixon, E. Harman, Esq., and several smaller sums. The fol- 
lowing claimants are on the fund at present :—10 members, 
34 widows, and 12 children. The sum appropriated last year 
to the objects for which the Society was established in 1738, 
amounted to £2,250. Ernst, the celebrated violinist, presented 
to the Institution £74, last summer, (Vide No. 25, Vol. 19, of 
the “ Musical World”), and the Rev. W. Winthorp has lately 
bequeathed a legacy of £25. 


Worcester FEestIvAL.—We understand that the Chorus 
will be under the direction of Mr. Surman, conductor of the 
performances given at Exeter Hall. 


_Vizuxtemes, John Parry, Miss Dolby, and this party, 
will return to London on Sunday next; they will conclude 
their provincial trip with a concert at Bath, on Saturday 
evening. : 





Tue Metopists.—This Club had a meeting on the 27th 
ult. M. Moscheles performed an extemporaneous fantasia on 
the pianoforte in splendid style. Mr. Blagrove gave a Solo on 
the violin, and Richardson, an air with variations on the flute, 
both of which elicited universal applause. Several songs, 
duets, and glees, were excellently sung, among which, was 
Handel’s bass song, “ Ah, canst thou but prove me,” excel- 
lently given by Mr. W. H. Seguin. The Duke of Cambridge 
will preside on the 24th inst. when the prize offered by His 
Royal Highness for a convivial duet, will be awarded. M. 
Vieuxtemps, the eminent violinist, Puzzi, and Mr. W. Dorrell, 
the talented pianist—who has returned from the continent, after 
six months absence—have been invited to dine with the club on 
that occasion. There are four candidates for the prize, whose 
compositions will be sung by Mr. Manvers and Mr. Machin. 


Mr. C. SALAMAN.—This professor, well known as an ex- 
cellent pianist and a cultivated musician, is getting up a grand 
concert in aid of the fund of the Governess’s Benevolent 
Institution. The concert is fixed for May 16th, and the 
attractions are of a various and high order. The object of 
Mr. Salaman is most praiseworthy, and his liberal conduct is 
the more to be admired, inasmuch as he not only undertakes 
the labour, but the whole pecuniary risk of the speculation. 
We feel certain, however, that his friends and the public will 
rally round him on this occasion. We shall allude to the par- 
ticulars of the programme at length, in our next number. 


Mr. Gratran Cooke (From a Correspondent ).—At 
the 107th Anniversary Dinner of the “Royal Society of 
Musicians,” on Friday, the 4th of April, Mr. Grattan Cooke, 
the well known Oboist, made his “debut” as a vocalist. His 
reception was enthusiastic. He sang an appropriate song of 
his own composition, entitled, the “ Five Toasts,” and displayed 
a very agreeable tenor voice of good register, and his method 
was excellent. For the last he is indebted to his master, 
Signor Crivelli, whose pupils we easily recognize by their 
easy and natural method of singing. We understand that Mr. 
G. Cooke is studying singing in earnest. With such a master 
as he has, we have no doubt but that he will attain a high 
position amongst our native vocalists. It is worthy retnark, 
that an Osor-player (above a century ago, named Kytch) was 
the cause of the foundation of the society. 


Roya Acapremy or Music.—At the second concert, next 
Saturday, we are to hear Mendelssohn's First Walpurgis 
Night. 

BeeTHoven anpD Fexicien Davip.— An _ influential 
Provincial journal says,—“ The subject of the Desert was full 
of apparently insurmountable difficulties. A bold hand and 
a fertile imagination, MAUGRE all other qualifications, were 
necessary to a triumphant result. The present ode-symphony 
has not the faintest resemblance with the choral symphonies 
of Beethoven. The plan and the development are entirely 
original, and not based upon any preceding work.” The 
first sentence escapes our comprehension—why maugre? The 
second sentence is a truism—between Beethoven and David 
there is, certainly no kind of resemblance. The third sentence 
is also a truism—if the thing be original, of course it is based 
on nothing which has preceded it. But poor Beethoven, what 
sin has he committed, to be thus placed in juxtaposition with a 
musical Burford ? 

Epinsurcu Musicat Caarr.—Mr. Donaldson has been 
elected by the Professors. As this gentleman was never heard 
of out of Edinburgh, we can give no particulars about him. 
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LECTURES on THE GERMAN ComPoseRs.—On Tuesday 
evening last, Mr. H. J. Lincoln, of London, delivered the first 
of a course of four lectures on the four great modern composers 
of Germany, to a numerous auditory at the Manchester Athe- 
nejum. The lecture had for its subject the genius and works 
of Beethoyen, with notices of his songs, his quartets and 
symphonies, his piano forte music, under its various periods, his 
sacred and his operatic music. The lecturer illustrated the 
Sonatas of Beethoven, by giving various movemegts from some 
of them on the piano, and Miss Lincoln, a young lady of con- 
siderable ability and musical attainment, gave two of Beethoven’s 
songs in very good style. Mrs, Winterbottom, and Messrs. 
Burnett and J. W. Isherwood, also assisted in the vocal illus- 
trations, and the lecture throughout was very well received. 
The second lecture was given on yesterday evening ; its sub- 
ject, the genius and works of Weber:—Manchester Guardian. 


Miss Groom gave her first concert this season at Blagrove’s 
concert-rooms, on Tuesday evening. The audience was nu- 
merous, and evidently pleased with the variety presented in the 
programme. The concert commenced with “Ze Zingare,” a 
lively duet, by Gabussi, admirably given by Miss Ellen and 
Miss Eliza Lyon. Mr. Streather’s harp performance was 
effective. Mr. Streather reflects much credit on his master, 
Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton. Brinley Richards’ trio “ Hither 
come Hither,” was sung with great success by Miss Lyon, 
Miss Groom, and Miss Lanza. We think the time was taken 
a little too slow, especially in the concerted parts. Miss 
Groom received much applause for her delivery of Barnett’s 
song, “I’ve been to the woods.” Miss Ellen Lyon and Miss 
Groom sang, with considerable effect, a new duet, by Brinley 
Richards, which was unanimously encored. The first part 
terminated with a pianoforte duet, by Kalkbrenner, in which 
Mr. C. Stephens and Mr. S. Stephens were very deservedly 
applauded. The second part opened with Dr. Boyce’s duet, 


“Together let us range the fields,” nicely sung by Miss | 


Lockey and Mr. Lockey. Mr. Blagrove’s solo on the violin 
was rendered with his wonted success. Miss Lanza received 
an encore in the ballad, “« And ye shall walk.” “Life! Life!” 
was sung with energy and effect by Mr. Wrighton. Miss 
Lyon was encored in Glover's ballad, “The Gipsey Bride.” 
Mr. Weiss gave, for the first time, a new song by Brinley 
Richards, “ The Old Welsh Harp,” which he sang with much 
expression, and was loudly applauded. The well-known trio, 
“My lady the countess,” received every advantage from the 
singing of the Misses Lyon and Miss Groom, and was encored. 
Mr. Dodd and Mr. Weiss gave Balfe’s duo, “Life is but a 
summer day,” followed by a new duet for the pianoforte, by 
Brinley Richards, performed by the composer and Mr. C. 
Stephens. The duet commences with a movement in F minor, 
introducing the “ Wellon Polka,” and terminates with some 
brilliant passages, which were executed with much success by 
both performers. The duet was unanimously applauded. The 
concert concluded with the trio, “ Vadasi via di qua.” Mr. 
C. Stephens was the conductor for the evening. 


Map. Evcente Garcta.—This amiable and accomplished 
artist has returned to London, after a most successful winter in 
the French Metropolis. Mad. Garcia is a universal favourite, 
and her arrival here cannot but be a source of high gratification 
to her numerous friends and admirers. 


Sicnor Marras.—This elegant vocalist will leave Paris 
on the 20th, and arrive in London for the season on the 23rd 
inst. The Parisian press speaks of him with enthusiasm, 





| 





Postuumous OrpERA BY WeEBER.—Weber, at the time of 
his death, was engaged in writing the music of a comic opera, 
and among his papers were found the scores of eleven pieces of 
the work entirely finished. According to the desire of the 
King of Prussia, Meyerbeer has undertaken to finish the opera, 
which will be brought out at Berlin, on our first lyric stage, 
under the auspices of his Majesty. As thelibretto has become 
a little old-fashioned, the celebrated poetess and actress, Mme. 
Charlotte Birch Bfeiffer, will retouch and so arrange it, that 
the first act will contain exclusively the eleven pieces written by 
Weber, and the whole of the music of the second by Meyerbeer, 
who will also compose the overture, 


VizuxTEmps, Staudigl, and Miss Birch, are engaged for the 
second Philharmonic concert on Monday evening. 


GREENWICH AND BLACKHEATH AMATEUR MusICAL 
Socrery.—The third concert took place on Friday evening, at 
the Railway Station Room, Greenwich, and was brilliantly at- 
tended. The vocalists were the Misses Williams, Mr. Machin, 
and Mr. Parry ; the latter was encored in both his songs, A 
similar compliment was paid to Miss A. Williams, in an air 
from Auber’s “ Syren.” Miss M. Williams was also called 
upon to repeat Molique’s “ If o’er the boundless sky,” and 
the two fair sisters were loudly applauded in Clement White’s 
popular new duet, “ Tell, sister, tell;” as also in “The Re- 
turn,” a charming duet by H. Brinley Richards. Messrs. 
Jarrett and Nicholson, in their solos on the horn and oboe, 
gave great satisfaction.. In the orchestra, which was led by 
Mr. Dando, we perceived Messrs. Pigott, Severn, Clinton, La- 
zarus, Nicholson, Jarrett, Hooper, &c., as principals; sup- 
ported by amateurs who reflect credit on Mr. Dando’s training 
The concert passed off with great eclat. 


Ancient Concerts.—The first performance of ancient 
music took place on the 2nd inst., under the direction of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. Conductor, Sir H. 
R. Bishop, leader, Mr. Loder, organ, Mr. Lucas. The follow- 
ing was the programme :— 

PART I. 
Oyerture,..o.o.c2+e+ccese (Occusional.).....e+ees Handel 
Selection from a Te Deum, . ...ccccccecccescesese Sarti. 
Air, Mr. Machin, “ Shall I in Mamre’s,”.. (Joshua.),. Handel. 
Chorus, “ For unto us,”........ (Messiah.) ........ Handel. 
Recit., Mad. Carardori, “E la madre frattanto,” Aria, 
* Potea quel pianto,” ...... (Passione.).. 02.0000 Paesiello. 


Mottetto, (MS.) “ Si iniquitatis,” .............+... Cherubini. 

Air, Miss Barnett, “ From mighty kings,” .... (Judas 
Mate), 05,5 inte 860 bak 6 od oes Sa Ece'é vee |) 

Graduale, ‘‘ Hora, dies, et vita fugit”....... Seyfried. 


Air, Mdlle. Schloss, “ Return, O God of Hosts” 
SRAMMOE.) vos 00.0059 se ecpnes Sconsticnes cppece. : ae 
Quartet, “ How bless’d the dead, reposing” ........ Weigh: 
Chorus, “ Hallelujah!”........ (Messiah.)........ Handel. 
PART II. 
Grand March from Alcides .......seseeeeeeeeee+5 Handel. 
Quartet and Chorus, “ Shew me thy ways, O Lord”.. Caldara, 
Recit., Mad. Caradori, “ Eccomi sola.” Preghiera, 
 GHEBIN SIE lp e:rs'agkia co bans Dan ee aoaeearenasan 
Glee, “ Discord! dire sister,” Hawkins, Hobbs, Peck, 
and Machin 2... .ccccvccccccsccce cvbsetccccces’ WEDS 
Recit., Caradori and Schloss. Ingrata! che di tu? 
Duetto. Per pieta. (La Ginevra di Scozia)...... +» S: Mayer. 
Madrigal (full choir). Come away, sweet love...... T. Greaves, 1604 
Aria, Mdlle. Schloss, “ Parto! ma tu, ben mio”.. (La 
Olemenza di TW0.) 16 vereccccccavcccccessecccce aNOseits 
Chorus, “ D » ad adj dum” , ° G. Porta. 


The concert, on Wednesday next, will be under the direc- 
tion of Prince Albert, and will be honoured with the presence 
of the Queen. , 


Guglielmi. 
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Mozart's OPERAS, WHEN compPosED. — 1768, “La 
Finta semplice” — 1770, “ Mitridate” — 1771, “ Ascanio in 
Alba” —1773, “ Lucio Scilia”—1774, “La finta giardiniera” 
—1775, “Il re pastore”—1780, “ Idomeneo”—1782, “Bel- 
monte e Constance ”"—1783, “ Davide penitente” (oratorio)— 
1786, “Le nozze di Figaro”—1787, “ Don Giovanni”—1789, 
“Cosi fan tutte” 1790, “ Die Zauberflote” — 1792, “La 
Clemenza di Tito.” 

Mr. Macuin.—-M. Baugniet is engaged on a lithographic 
portrait of this vocalist, for the collection of Messrs. Leader 


and Cock. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Our answers to correspondents are deferred till next week. 





Avbertisements. 
Mr. C. SALAMAN’S GRAND CONCERT, 


TM AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 


COVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
On FRIDAY MORNING, 16th of MAY, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


Mr. SatAMAN is recommended by his friends to state, that this Concert is given 
by him éntirely on his OWN ResPONSIBILITY, with the sanction and approval of the 
Committee of the Institution, from whom he has had the honor to receive a vote of 
thanks; and that the whole of the profits, including donations, arising from the Con- 
cert, after paying the necessary expénses, will be placed by Mr. Salaman at the dis- 


NOVELLO’S EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


A HYMN OF PRAISE. 


(Lobgesang) First Symphonta-Cantata for Voices and Instruments, arranged, 
with an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, by the Author ... 
The separate Vocal Parts .......... 





for the Pianoforte. 
N.B.—The Solos and Duets may be had detached. 


“COME LET US SING.” 


The 95th Psalm, for four Voices and Pianoforte Accompaniment, arranged 
by the Author ............. Seeceed codecccendcoscoccsesces oceseteccoece 
The separate Vocal Parts ...... 


“AS THE HART PANTS.” 


The 42nd Psalm, for Soprano, Solo, and Chorus, arranged with an accom- 
paniment for the Piano-forte, by the Author, Op. 42 coee I 

The separate Vocal Parts ..... Peon 

The separate Instrumental Part 

The full Score 

The First Movement (as a Short Anthem’ 


“When Israel out of Egypt came.” 


The 114th Psalm, for Chorus, eight Voices, and Instruments, d with 
an Accompaniment for the Piano, by the Author, Op ..... ° 1 

The separate Vocal Parts ............ tidee ea éedece 

The separate Orchestral Parts . 

The full Score 


ee eeeeee 


An Oratorio; the words selected from the Holy Scriptures, with an accom- ‘i 





posal of the Society. Many eminent artists have already promised their valuabl 
assistance. Tickets and all iculars of the Concert may be obtained at the prin- 
cipal Music Warehouses, and of Mr. C. Salaman, 36, Baker Street, Portman Square. 





CLEMENT WHITE’S NEW DUET, 
“TELL, SISTER, TELL,” 
Sung with the most distinguished applause by 

THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 
At the concerts of > 

MELOPHONIC 
(Just Published.) 
T. PROWSE, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 





THE SOCIETY. 





IMPORTANT CAUTION. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


The Public should be on their guard against unprincipled parties, who are endea- 
vouring to substitute a fictitious article upon them, instead of the real Lozenge. It 
is, therefore, highly necessary to see that Dr. Stolherg’s Voice Lozenge is on the go- 
vernment stamp. Vide the annexed, from the “ Dramatic and Musical Review ” of 
the 15th inst.: —‘* To Correspondents. — Stolberg Lozenge, — The great success of 
this celebrated Lozenge, which has had a sale unprecedented in articles of this de- 
scription, has, of course, led to imitations, one of which has been sent for our opinion ; 
but, compared with the original Voice Lozenge, it is a complete failure. Our corre- 
spondent is advised to obtain'a box of the Stolberg Lozenge, in preference to taking 
our opinion upon their undoubted efficacy.” The real Dr. Stolberg Lozenge can be 
had.of every respectable chemist in Ergland, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 


FOR THE BASS VOICE. 
MR. CRIVELLI 

Begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that his work on the ART of SINGING, 

adapted with alterations and additions rok THE BAss VorIcE, is now ready, and may 


be had of Mr. Crivelli, at his Residence, No. 71, Upper Norton Street, and of all the 
principal niusic sellers. 





CHARLES NICHOLSON’S FLUTES. 


The manufacturer of the above instrument directs the attention of PRrorgssors and 
Amateurs to his latest improved Flutes ; these instruments although so well known 
to every musician, yet, to the young performer, a word or two may be said with 
propriety respecting them. First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flat keys. Second—their quality of tone has aiways been unrivalled, 
and still maintains its superiority. Third—in contradistinction to all others, these 
instraments are the easiest to perform on, the least exertion with the embouchure 
being required, and the quality of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to 
is one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. Lastly—The strongest 
proof that need be adduced is that every performer of any celebrity on the flute, 
performs on those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated dentist, Charles 
Nicholson. Those gentlemen whg wish to be instructed on the correct principles of 
the above master, can be recommended to competent professors, by applying at the 
manufactory, 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 





E it for the Pianoforte, arranged by the Author, Op. 36.........- 
The separate Vocal Parts 


eeeee Pere ree eee CeCe Ce eT er ere 


oooosoo 


The Choruses arranged as Duets for Pianoforte ..........++++++ pecetweacaéc 
In three Books, each .. ensue scenes 


THE FOLLOWING PIECES MAY 
1. The Overture, as a arranged by the 


3. 

ra And the many that believed eedeces 
6. Men, brethren, and fathers, (Stephen’s Song)...........+- 

7. Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets .............+++- wees 

8. Stone him to death (Chorus)..... 

11. Happy and blest are they ...... ée 

12. Consume them all ....... weccccces Sicescece 

13. But the Lord is mindful of His own ........-.seseceseeecseeeees 
16. Sleepers, wake, a voice is calling (Chorale 

18. O God, have mercy +e 
20. I praise thee, O Lord (Air and Cho: 

Now we are ambassadors (Duettino) . 

26. How lovely are the messengers (Chorus 
27. I willsing of thy great mercies ...... 
29. O thou the true and only light (Chorale 
30. 2 But Paul and Barnabas 
31. § For so hath the Lord (Duet) 
35. Oh! be gracious ye immortals (Chorus).. 
36. Know ye not that ye are His Temple 
40. Be thou faithful unto death (with Violoncello Obligato) ..........++++++ 
43. See what love hath the Father........... Teccccceccetes ecvcscecs oe 


Three Motets for Treble Voices, Op. 39. 


Composed for the Convent of Trinita da Monte, at Rome, with Accompaniment 
for Organ or Piano:— ~ 
1. Veni, Domino (G minor) three voices .. 
The separate Vocal . 
2. Laudate Pueri (E 5) three voices and chorus, Trebles 


Pere eee eT er errr Pere ee eer eres) 


ALL BE HAD SINGLY. 
Author.......+. éocccdosevases 


@roo oc eoacoaacoocooeasoc ao 


Surrexit pastor (G major) Duet and Quartet ... 
The separate Vocal Parts of ditto 


Adapted to the Psalms for the use of English Cathedral Service, by T. A. 
Walmsley. 
1, Hear my prayer—Ps, cii. v. 1,2 .. 


2. O praise the Lord—Ps. cili. v. 21; Ps. cxiii. v.2 ..... 
3. O Lord, thou hast searched—Ps. cxxxix. v. 1, 6, 7, 8 


AVE MARIA, Op. 23. 
For Eight Voices, with accom ments for two Clarionets, two Bassoons. 
Double a and Organ, 


Da Pacem Domine, Grant us thy peace. 


For four voices and Orchestra. 


Piinedetn BOG «05. ode ec icvcececceeeaccccensees 
Separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts .........- 
(To be continued.) 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, & 24, POULTRY. 
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THE BOEHM FLUTE. 


Now ready for delivery, 
CLINTON’S THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ESSAY ON THE BOEHM 
FLUTE. Second Edition, with Portrait of the Author. Published only by 


R. COCKS AND CO. 
Royal Music Institution, 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 


Opinions of the Press. 

Mr. Clinton stands in the foremost rank of theoretical and practical flautists; and 
his carefully written and sensible Essay has perfectly convinced us of the truth of 
the Boehm Flute.— Musical World, October 19, 1843. 

The able treatise of Mr. Clinton proves the imperfections of the existing race or 
flutes, and points out the facility with which the Boehm Flute may be adopted.— 
Polytechnic Review, September 23, 1843. 

We scarcely know on which to bestow the most praise, whether to Boehm for the 
invention, or Clinton for making it known to us, by means of his scientific and ex- 

ceedingly talented Essay.—Court Gazette, August 19, 1843. 

The plan of Mr. Clinton’s Essay is novel, inter tive, and proves him 
to possess a thorough knowledge of both the old and new Flute, and the happy mode 
of imparting that knowledge to others.—Cerberus, August 12, 1843. 

he Boehm Flute has been adopted by Mr. Clinton, the eminent professor of the 
flute, who, in his Essay, gives an ample account of its mechanism and properties, 
with instructions and exercises for its use.—John Bull, August 12, 1843. 

Mr. Clinton’s tone on the Boehm Flute was particularly rich and mellow, and his 
execution of Boehm’s Solo in the key of E natural was beautifully neat and brilliant. 
We had always considered that key the most feeble and imperfect on the instrument ; 
but his performance renders it in every respect equal to the others, not merely as 
regards power, but a perfect intonation.—Court Circular, January 6, 1844. 

Mr. Clinton, to. whom the Public are indebted for the introduction of the Boehm 
Flute, performed a Solo, and the obligato in the overture to “ William Tell,” which 
rendered the superiority of that instrument most conspicuous.—P Review, 
January 6, 1844. 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


R. COCKS AND CO. 


Beg most respectfully to announce to their numerous Patrons, the Nobility, the 
Musical Profession, and the Public, that their stock of Pianofortes by the first 
Makers, and also those of their own make, are now ready for inspection, for sale or 
hire. Such attention has been observed in securing first-rate workmen, in the selec- 
tion of sound and well-seasoned materials, in the superior finish, and to the round- 
ness and. brilliancy of tone, that R. C. and Co’s instruments cannot fail to give 
satisfaction; the main object being to furnish a coop instrument at a MODERATE 
price. . They are warranted to stand well in any climate, and if not approved, may 
be exchanged (with the exception only of those made to special order), if returned 
to the manufactory, free of expense, within six months from the time of delivery. 


PPD DDAAAADIOOOrnnwnrnw 


Messrs. COCKS AND CO’S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
TO QUADRILLE BANDS. 


Arranged, by B. LEE, for two violins, tenor, violoncello, and bass, flute or 
flageolet, and cornet a piston, the ANNEN, Salon, and Heiterer Sinn Polkas, 7s. ; 
Die Elfen, Deutsche Lust, Adelaiden, Dublin, Dalkeith, and Die Tanzmeister 
waltzes, each 6s.; and 260 other new dances for a band; ditto, military band. 


LLLL LLL LL LILI LL LLL 


THE MESSIAH AND THE CREATION, 


Newly arranged for voices and piano, or argan accompaniment. 
BY JOHN BISHOP. 


iu two handsome large folio volumes, whole cloth boards, price of each only 15s. 
The former is from Mozart's score, and the latter from the author's original copy 
Of these unique editions Mr. John Braham is pleased to write to the peer Ws 
saying:—“ After a most careful perusal of the two editions of the oratorios, the 
Messiah and the Creation, arranged by Mr. John Bishop, which you are so kind to 
present me with, I cannot withhold my most sincere acknowledgment for the benefit 
conferred on the musical world in general by so admirable a publication. The 
arrangement is the best I have seen. The orchestral points are most accurately 
taken up and presented in so clear a light, that the musical intellect can fully appre- 
ciate all the beauties of the sublime originals.—I am, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, John Braham.” 


No. 








TO FLUTE PLAYERS, &c. 


To be had on application, gratis, a new and complete Catalogue of R. COCKS 
and CO.’S publications for the flute, Cornet a Piston, Quartets, Quintets, Septets, 
Symphonies, and Overtures for a Band; ditto for Military and Quadrille Bands ; 
Music in Score, and Scales and Tutors for every Wind Instrument. Also, just pub- 
lished, for Flute and Piano, Forde’s L’Anima dell Opera, 75 Numbers, each 3s. ; 
and Clinton’s new Essay or Instruction Book for the Boehm Flute, 10s. 6d. Several 

Second-hand Flutes for sale. 


ROYAL MUSIC INSTITUTION, 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 
Mr. Forde’s terms for teaching the Flute may be had as above. 





THE CHIROGYMNAST; 
: OR GYMNASTIC FINGER EXERCISES, 
A ed. of by Hi ty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, b the Insti- 
tute of France, nd by all the ht rate Compoeors and Professors of Maxie in England 
and on the Cinti d at the i Academies of Music, in every 
capital of Europe." For the on toate of the Pianoforte and all other musical instruments. 


MESSRS. ‘MARTIN AND. CO. 


‘ SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
87, PICCADILLY, OPPOSITE THE GREEN PARK, 
To be had also of all the principal Music Sellers. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
London, April Lith, 1844. 
Sir,—You have afforded me the opportunity of carefully the merits 

of your very yy and, aos ro If of Pode I = shew Syren grati- 
fication in pronouncing it ae it md 
intended to effect, nothing cea ray toon ‘eae ese hg more sim) 
structed. I shall feel it my duty to introduce the Chi: a my <4 
friends, as a means of as ve that independence of 
execution of passages with distinctness and ease 
T have the honeur to be, Bir, &e., &e., &e., 

CHARLES SALAMAN. 


Dear Sir,—I am happy to express all the satisfaction the 
ratus (the Chirogymnast) has procured to me. I shall take 
my own private use, and, not only shall I consider it as a most 
I will also recommend the eval garth to all those who 
opinion of this most clever i of the 
must strengthen and give independen om bins 
they must also economise considerably 
pom ece : yo performers on ets we BG rae the fingers 

necessary to on any w are 

cipal or accessory agen he mechanical sresties on the-violin, 
greatly abridged by Rey isis of your apparatus, if 


I am, dear “Ge 


CAMILLO SIVORI, 


Bath, Nov. 2nd, 1842. 
Sir,—The Chirogymnast, which I have attentively cnnine® ee 


happy invention, and one likely to be every where ha 
exercisi: on instrument, the study the plan wil 80 log 
= Accept, Sir, &. 8. THALBERG 


or so irksome. 
ir ined with tion the Cher Sain one 
Sir,—Ha exam: the greatest atten’ i sent to 
me for in m, I think myself in duty peed tisie mnpaiaaion teat meats 
have already obtained, as to the utility of this instrament. B 
invention, you have rendered a signal service to the persons 
as well as to those who may have already 
and, thanks to the Chirogymnast, ph nn 
obstinately rebellious, will be easi 
pianist, or those of his I will not enumerate 
must, undoubtedly, result from the use of the Chirogymnast, Nevertheless, I cannot 
but congratulate you upon the mechanism to the equal repetition of 
notes, I mean the apparatus No. 9, and I that the high testimonials you have 
Sa musical world are most deserved, as your invention is eminently 


me, 
TH. DOEHLER. 
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A Letter from Mr. Tulou, Professor of the Flute, at the Conservatoire de Musique. 


Paris, Oct. 10th, 1843. 

Sir,—I had always thought that the best means to give to the fingers all the 
possible, was to induce my pupils to practice a series of shakes on every note of the 
scale; but I now think that the instrument that you have just invented, and to 
which you have given the name of Chirogymnast, is to be preferred, as it will obtain 
the same result tn a shorter time, and will avoid to the pupil the trouble and fatigue 
of blowing a long time in the instrument. I consider myself, as in duty bound, to re- 
commend its use NT Par, CER 00 te OF es ee advantages they will 
derive from it. I am, Sir, &c, ieten. 


Professor of the Flute, at the Conservatoire de Musique. 


Sir,—The instrument you have submitted for my examination, gives me really the 
greatest pleasure, and, after a careful vag re I find it to be most 
founs aaa who — of 


ation the in the fingers - 
it is very ben the third finger, which i by orm pat age it will 
acquire by your wey fog obs me the same strength Have the 
kindness, Sir, to send of those instruments, ro In 

my pupils, who by this means will be able to ae the 

— the oqglation of which must become of general use 


Paris, December 20th, 1842. 
Sir,—After having with the greatest attention examined the instrument invented 
by you, and which you call ~~ pie grea sae - I have not the least 
bay ny eee An It must give a great and particu- 
ly to the third, that tinge which Ts without strength, oagh aw ways in open re- 
bellion, «5 Se. 
H. ROSELLEN. 
(To be Continued.) 
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